view, the standard is directed at situations where miners are effectively,
or for practical purposes, working alone notwithstanding some occasional
contact with others. Here, there is no dispute that Mitchell was working
by himself on Che coal pile.  Old Ben argues that Mitchell was part of a
"team," but the evidence shows that no one observed or had contact with
him on a regular or continuing basis and Old Ben has conceded that no
one was responsible for keeping in touch with him.  Such interaction as
Mitchell had with the preparation plant employee was sporadic and
insubstantial. Under these circumstances, we conclude that Mitchell was
working alone within the meaning of the standard.

In concluding that the coal pile was an "area where hazardous con-
ditions exist," the judge held that the standard applies where hazardous
conditions outside normal conditions in the mining industry are present.
3 FMSHRC at 1890-91. On review, Old Ben endorses the judge's definition
of hazardous areas subject to the standard, but contends that the coal
pile did not constitute an abnormal hazard.  The Secretary advocates
defining "hazard" in its ordinary sense, without reference to industry
norms.  On the facts of this case, we are satisfied that Old Ben's coal
pile was a hazard under either definition or under any reasonable con-
struction of the standard consistent with its protective purposes.

The pile was exceptionally large. As the coal pile grew and its
surface became packed down because of moisture and the pressure of the
bulldozers, voids were more likely to occur. Tr, 73-4, 84-5.  It is
undisputed that collapsing bridges over voids were fairly frequent
occurrences at Old Ben's mine. The fact that these conditions had
existed for some time without having been the subject of a previous
citation by the Secretary does not3 as Old Ben suggests, prove they were
not hazardous.  Further, on the night of the accident, these general
risks would appear to have been aggravated.  The weather was rainy and
misty and visibility was poor. Another bulldozer operator had fallen
into a void shortly before Mitchell's shift, and had requested better
communication for bulldozer operators working on the pile.  This in-
cident alone placed, or should have placed, the operator on notice of
the hazards. Under these circumstances, we are persuaded that sub-
stantial evidence supports the judge's conclusion that on the night of
the accident conditions atop the coal pile were hazardous within the
meaning of the standard. We emphasize that our conclusion is based on
the facts of this case. We do not mean to intimate that every coal
storage pile would come within the standard because it is inherently
"hazardous." Such determinations must be made on a case-by-case basis.
We next consider the central issue of whether Mitchell was In sufficient
communication or contact with others.
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